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THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Professor Arrcutson, A.RA., 
at the First General Meeting, Monday, 2nd November 1896. 


Brotner Ancuirects, Lapies aND GENTLEMEN,— 

T has been said in words of authority that ‘‘ to every thing there is a season.’”’ It seems 
to me that on this opening of a new year, other things may be put aside for a general 
view of the fine art we profess, and of its inventors. I say inventors, for it seems to 

me that architecture, even more than music, has been invented by man. Music, however 
it may have come about, has, up to a certain point at least, the harmonious tunes of singing- 
birds to imitate, however far it may have progressed since; while the shapes of leaves and 
flowers, of peaks and mountains, of glades and woods, and “ arched walks of twilight groves,” 
are certainly farther removed from finished masterpieces of architecture than an oratorio 
is from a choir of singing-birds—I say this in no boastful spirit, but as a circumstance, 
I suppose, generally acknowledged. I address myself to this subject in the thankful spirit 
that Dante felt when he looked at the stars, and in the eestatie way in which Linneus 
was affected when he saw the moor ablaze with blossoming gorse. I think the villager 
who said to the divine, “ A thankful heart is the best worship an ignorant peasant ean 
offer,’’ was truly answered by the reply, ‘‘Or a learned prelate either’; and those divinely- 
gifted men, who created the architectural masterpieces of the world, were as much “ heaven- 
sent” as the flowers or the stars. The sublime, lovely, or frowning pieces of architecture 
that still remain, besides the emotions they raised in the nation when they were built, have 
been a source of intellectual and esthetic interest to all the cultivated since, and have been 
as well the means of raising the standard of excellence among semi-barbarous people, 
besides bearing witness to the past greatness and cultivation of the nation. 

It would, perhaps, not be amiss to point out now, what the fine arts do for a nation ; 
as, in the midst of our great material prosperity, their importance is apt to be overlooked. 
Those to whom all the fine arts are a closed book are apt to say, when pressed, ‘“‘ What 
do these much vaunted fine arts do for mankind? They merely help to while away an idle 
hour for those who profess to admire them.’ What they really do is this: they both 
instruct and charm mankind, in the only way in which the bulk can be instructed and 


charmed; for the bulk of mankind have little time to spare from earning their living. 
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They appeal to the emotions, and thus convey, almost unperceived, the lessons that should 
be taught. As an American writer * says, “‘It becomes a serious question whether, without 
art, the human race, in spite of the great work of science, would not sink into barbarism.” 
They show to remote posterity the place a nation once held in civilisation; they give delight 
to those of each subsequent generation who are capable of feeling wsthetic emotion ; and they 
form a standard by which the excellence of present work can be measured. As J. A. Symonds 
said, “‘ Nothing is imperishable but high thought, to which art has communicated the inde- 
structible form of beauty.” 

That astute tyrant, Augustus Cesar, by humouring the whims of the poets of his time, 
and by encouraging architecture, came down, for twelve centuries at least, as the “ good 
Augustus”; while Frederick the Great, by revenging himself on the avaricious caprices of 
Voltaire, has been handed down to us as ‘‘ the image of some flaming devil's head, done in 
phosphorus on the walls of the black hole.” 

Just consider the wealth and luxuries of Greece, when it had received Alexander’s plunder 
of Asia; of Rome when, besides the plunder it had taken, it enjoyed the taxes of those 
countries that extend from the Danube to the Lybian desert, and from Anglesea to the Tigris. 
What remains of all this wealth and all these luxuries? You might as well ask, where are 
last year’s snows? A few poems and pieces of eloquence, a few statues and_bas-reliefs, 
some engraved gems, coins, plate, and jewellery; a little music, a few buildings, and many 
crumbling ruins. 

To those visitors who are not architects, but are patriotic, I may point out the supreme 
importance of architecture to a nation: the monuments marking the very places that once 
were great, and expressing the main characteristics of the nation. The poetry, the eloquence, 
and the music of the past become the cherished possessions of all civilised nations. The 
statues, the bas-relicfs, the engraved gems, the coins, the plate, and the jewellery are spread 
over the civilised world ; the architectural monuments alone point out the places where the 
great life of the past nation once throbbed, and still enable us to penetrate the thoughts that 
created them, and to see the skilled handiwork of their people. 

Every fine art is more or less the exponent of the tendencies of its time. This is 
peculiarly the case with architecture, as it is essentially a thing of the present; for, whether 
it be for mere use, for use and adornment, or for glory alone, it is to meet the urgent needs of 
the present. The poets may give us episodes from ancient Greece or Rome, from Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, or the Holy Land, from the ancient Britons, or from the days of the Gothic 
invasion ; the painters and seulptors may give us subjects evoked by their imagination from 
the past. But architecture must be of and for the present; past architecture is only to be 
found in the countries that produced it, or in the scenes of the theatre. 

Unless the public will understand and highly appreciate architecture, how can they 
expect it tobe good? For it is only by the people cultivating a knowledge of architecture, and 
so appreciating its beauties and emotional qualities, that a passionate love for its masterpieces 
‘an be engendered and the architects rewarded; for the architect’s principal reward is the 
enthusiasm and gratitude his works excite. 

Architecture as a fine art probably arose from man’s desire to propitiate his deities, or to 
express his gratitude for their protection, and to immortalise himself and his nation, rather 
than from a wish to improve his dwelling or,tg adorn his public buildings. Doubtless, in 
the dim past before history was written, the main laws of architectural composition were 
discovered, such as proportion, revetition, and variety ; while the value of contrast in form, 
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and in light and shadow, was probably a discovery coeval with that of these first laws, if it did 
not precede their discovery. The great pyramids of Gizeh are the grandest examples of 
contrast I know. On the first glimpse of them you are struck by the value they give to the 
long unbroken line of the desert, while their shape was possibly suggested to the architect by 
a triangular sail on the horizon. 

Civilisation has been built up, as it were, grain by grain. It is like the coral reefs made 
by innumerable tiny and insignificant insects, yet which at last defy the might of the stormy 
ocean. So the fine arts are the crowns of the different phases of civilisation. 

I am not going to drag you through the dim past, but only as far back as the Greeks, to 
whom we are indebted for the civilisation of Christendom. 

That nothing comes from nothing is nowhere more apparent than in architecture. 
The Greek temples are but glorified reproductions of the two-roomed Greek hut 
surrounded by a verandah. The Greeks, or at least the Ionians, were endowed with the 
gift of definiteness, before them unknown to the world; and saving them, the world was 
still imbued with vagueness. The Attic Greeks were blessed with a love of beauty, endowed 
with high intellectual capacities and with every artistic gift. The Greek creed even now is 
excellent, the possession by each man of wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. Their 
daring to withstand the tyranny of Persia, then the overwhelming power in the world, shows 
a courage and resolution that have never been matched; their victories at Marathon, at 
Salamis, and at Platwa appear to us miraculous; while their perfection in all the fine arts is 
still supreme. Their masterpieces in poetry, in oratory, in history, in sculpture, and in 
architecture have never yet been equalled, and if one of their great paintings should ever be 
discovered, we may expect to find it inimitable too. The restraint they exercised in using 
ornament, and the simplicity and purity they attained, make their masterpieces the standards 
for the world; and this perfection was not confined to what may be called the great fine arts, 
but was exhibited in the products of the common trades and in the meanest utensils. So 
imbued were they with the highest beauties of nature that when we see a fine specimen of 
the Indian water-nut, or the shell of the king crab, we say, These seem to be designed by 
a Greek artist. Simplicity, without which nothing great is achieved, was their constant 
aim. M. Anatole France has put this admirably ; he says, we all know what is meant by a 
simple style; although it is really the most elaborate. Nothing, for example, is simpler than 
sunlight, yet, pure and white as it is, we know it to be composed of the seven prismatic 
colours. There is one thing to be remarked here, that this simplicity was easier to be attained 
when life was less complex, and wants were more restricted, than at present. The pose of the 
savage is generally nobler than that of civilised man; so the Greck temple, surrounded 
by similar columns and with its half-dozen mouldings, was possible to be perfected ; 
while life is not long enough to perfect a building of many chambers and many storeys, with 
domes, towers, and spires to express complex emotions. 

When Vitruvius gave rough rules for obtaining some of the Greek optical refinements 
in buildings, his meaning could not be understood by any architect or scholar in Christendom, 
from the days of Charlemagne until Wilkins published his solution in 1812; and it was left 
for my predecessor in the Chair, Mr. Penrose, to prove to the world the existence of these re- 
finements in the buildings on the Acropolis. These refinements have made the Parthenon, the 
Erechtheum, and the Propylea like Nature’s work, which never palls; for by the prolonged 
study of them you only find fresh beauties and fresh wonders. Those who have seen these 
buildings, and have fitted themselves to enjoy them, are as thankful for them as for the beauty 
of the honeysuckle or the scent of the violet. It is quite refreshing to read the enthusiastic 
admiration of these monuments by so positive a philosopher as Renan. 
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The Roman race, which was but a branch of the Greek family, may be called the practical 
brother, who seized on every invention of others that suited him, and who had the great art of 
welding together a vast empire by diplomacy and laws. As Professor Mommsen says, it is 
ridiculous to complain of the Romans, because they could not carve like Phidias, or write like 
Aristophanes. The Romans were not born artists, but constructors, with a deep insight into 
the advantages of architecture, and who certainly achieved in their monuments dignity and 
magnificence. No artistically cultivated person has passed those still remaining columns of 
the Forum of Nerva without being struck with their dignity, nor the Triumphal Arches of 
Rome without appreciating their magnificence ; while, from the combination of harmonic 
proportions with dramatic lighting, the inside of the Pantheon produces the most sublime 
effect in Europe. What sublimity, vastness, and proportion will produce, when every 
scrap of moulding, sculpture, and colour has been destroyed, may be seen in the halls of 
Caracalla’s Baths. 

The Romans brought the arch, the groined vault, and the dome within the pale of archi- 
tecture. That continuation of Roman architecture we call Byzantine has not, as far as I 
recollect, produced many effective exteriors ; for St. Mark’s at Venice owes its external charms 
to the Middle Ages. Structurally the Byzantines perfected the dome on pendentives, and 
invented the dome on a drum, which they often used to light interiors and passages. Byzan- 
tine interiors, however, are mostly wonderfully striking in their shape, often delightful by their 
carving, splendid from the effects of lovely marbles, beautiful inlays, and gorgeous mosaics ; 
they charm us as well by their judicious lighting. 

The effect of vastness in Santa Sophia at Constantinople, with its dome “pendent by 
subtle magic,” its suffused light, its peculiar and striking shapes, and the splendour of its 
decoration, make it one of the masterpieces of the world. Who would lose the glories of San 
Vitale, or the delicate sweetness of the Monastery in the Fields (Mov tis yépas) ; the plain 
and simple duomo of Torcello, or that jewelled casket of the West, St. Mark’s ? Who is not 
thankful for the mosques and minarets of Cairo, for the gorgeous chambers and courtyards of 
the Alhambra, with their intricate patterns, magic stalactites, and splendid colouring? 

[ do not attempt to give a list of all the masterpieces of the world since Greek days, but 
only to mention a few that I have seen and been struck with. 

In Romanesque days architects were only learning to build and to design, but they were 
great men with grand thoughts. Who has not been struck with the Romanesque churches 
of Germany, with the doorway of Rochester Cathedral, with the naves of Durham and South- 
well, and with the apse of Strasburg? Who would lose the fronts of St. Trophime at Arles, 
and St. Gilles; or the north-west doorway of the cathedral of Rouen, if this last can be called 
tomanesque ? 

At the emergence of Gothic in the thirteenth century, the architects had learned to build 
stone ceilings to churches in the shape of vaults, to abut their thrusts by flying-buttresses, 
and eventually to use stone with a mastery that was never possessed before or since; though 
perhaps a greater mastery over iron has been shown by our civil engineers. The Gothic 
architects were too, perhaps, the most logical that the world has seen. They lived at a 
time when the Greek and Indian geometry and mathematics were not only fashionable 
accomplishments, but studies for which there was a passion. Doubtless the Saracen build- 
ings the medieval architects had seen, gave them the idea of rivalling the monuments of 
their enemies ; for it must be borne in mind that at the time of the Crusades the Saracens 
were the most civilised people in the world. 

Men’s minds in the West were then filled with a mysterious and terrible theology ; while 
architects realised that their knowiedge, skill, thoughts, and aspirations could only be 
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expressed by building. We see how the violent emotions of hope and fear, and of adoration 
amounting to ecstasy, were expressed by interiors of disproportionate height, by lofty towers, 
spires, and pinnacles, by tracery as mysterious as the eddies of a stream, and relatively to the 
monument as fine as a spider’s web; while the sculptor lavished his work on every part that 
was to be ornamented. There was then a passion for the excessive and the mysterious, a 
striving after the apparently miraculous. No architect ever goes into a Gothic cathedral 
without asking himself why it does not fall down. I suppose that architecture has never 
been so closely and persistently studied for so many centuries by energetic races, unfettered by 
national or clerical conservatism. Besides this, architecture and its accompanying arts then 
offered the only career except fighting to men who wished to exert every mental power without 
the fear of imprisonment and torture, or of death by fire. 

Who is not thankful for these pages of history, in which the thoughts, tastes, and aspira- 
tions and terrors of the Middle Ages are, as it were, petrified for our observation and delight, 
and are spread over all Europe, even to the Fortunate Islands ? 

Who is not thankful for Notre-Dame, for Amiens, Reims, Coutances, and Rouen ; for 
Lincoln, Salisbury, York, and Peterborough; for Toledo and Seville, and for the cathedral 
of Las Palmas; for the town hall and the cathedral of Siena; for the hospital, and for the 
bell tower of Giotto? If we want corroboration of medieval history as written in its build- 
ings, we have but to read Dante, one of the few great poets of the world, in whose Divine 
Comedy the spirit of the thirteenth century is enshrined. 

Even in Dante’s days a new phase of life was being prepared. We see that he had studied 
some of the Roman writers; these and others were to be still more deeply and more fervently 
studied after his death. Sculpture even then had got new life from the study of Roman 
remains, painting had begun to throw off Byzantine fetters, and there was a hungering after 
«a knowledge of Greek, as the fountain from which Rome drew its inspirations. 

Through the studies of scholars-—and who at the latter part of the fourteenth century was 
not something of a scholar ?—the whole vista of the life of classical antiquity was opened out 
to the Italians, and this world seemed to them suddenly changed from a prison full of misery 
and terrors into a lovely and fertile valley to be admired and enjoyed. They saw Greece 
and Rome bringing the uncivilised peoples of the earth to live under law, and teaching these 
savages the advanced arts of life. The Italians found in the classic writers a style they 
longed for but despaired of attaining; a skill and idealism in sculpture, in die-sinking, and 
in gem-engraving that threw them into raptures ; monuments and ruins of a magnitude and 
majesty that astonished and charmed them; and an unchecked and blameless pursuit of all 
the pleasures of this life; not to speak of perfect freedom in the unravelling of the mysteries 
of nature. Is it surprising that they fell down before the feet of the ancients and worshipped 
them? This attitude was natural, though unfortunate ; still we have lovely work by the 
quattro and early cinquecentisti, who were mostly goldsmiths, sculptors, and painters ; though 
it was certainly not progressive architecture. 

The host of lovely things at Venice alone would be too long to enumerate, from the 
church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli to the Palazzo Vendramin; but there are beautiful monu- 
ments throughout Italy :—-the inside of Alberti’s Temple to Isotta at Rimini; the Cancellaria 
and the church of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, by the divine Bramante ; the town hall 
at Brescia, the Casa dei Signori at Verona, and the beautiful palaces at Piacenza. Many of 
the sixteenth-century monuments, though heavier and duller than the earlier ones, in certain 
respects, excite our admiration: they were built after Vitruvius’s work had been rediscovered 
and read, and his work was supposed to be a book of receipts for true architecture, to be 
illustrated by the Roman ruins that had been measured and published. In spite of its glaring 
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faults the Palazzo Farnese is a majestic monument. The Pesaro Palace and the church of 
Santa Maria della Salute of the seventeenth century, though somewhat rococo, will keep 
Longhena’s memory alive. In London we have the portico of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, by 
Inigo Jones; St. Paul’s Cathedral and the steeples of Wren, now, alas! fast disappearing ; 
Somerset House by Chambers, Newgate by Dance, University College and the National 
Gallery by Wilkins; though the last two were after Grecian revival. 

For the-charming grafts of revived classic on Gothic structures we must go to France, to 
Flanders, to Spain, to Portugal, and to Southern Germany. Who has failed to be grateful for 
Blois? That side of the palace that faces St. Vincent’s Square is a masterpiece. There are, 
too, beautiful monuments of the early French Renaissance, including Chambord, scattered all 
over France; and we have Woolaton Hall in England. 

I must point out to you that all the lessons that Architecture has to teach have by no 
means been exhausted. It is, perhaps, more than any other fine art the expression of the 
tendencies of the age in which its monuments were built, and this has not as yet attracted the 
attention of philosophers, though I think it will receive their attention in the future. If 
Cuvier could construct the effigies of extinct animals from one of their bones or talons, surely, 
in the future, philosophers will be able to learn the skill, the tastes, and the tendencies of an 
epoch from its architectural monuments. 

When the architecture is genuine, more of the character and taste of the people and the 
tendencies of the age can be learned from it than from paraphrases of deceased architecture ; 
yet even these show the acquirements of the architects and sculptors, the skill of the workmen, 
and some of the tendencies of the time. To wantonly destroy these built records is worse 
than to burn unpublished written ones, as the monuments contain much more history than 
most written records, and in destroying them you destroy an important lesson that is read to 
all, the embellishments of a city and a perennial honour to the country. ‘“ The accursed 
erced of gold” is destroying all the virtues of our people, as it did those of the Romans, 
and makes it hold nothing as sacred where gold is to be got by its destruction. The beautiful 
Hanover Chapelin Regent Street, designed by C. RN. Cockerell, the most refined and accomplished 
of modern English architects, is now being pulled down to make way for shops, which pay 
heavier rates and taxes. The magnificent church of St. Mary Woolnoth, the masterpiece of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, and a proof of the former piety of London, is threatened with destruction 
for a railway station. If this ignorance of the value of architectural monuments is not dis- 
pelled, and the greed of gold continues, those who live long may witness the conversion of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey into the stations of railway-junctions. 

A genuine architectural style is evolved in this way: from the shapes and sizes buildings 
take to suit the wants for which they are built; from the exigencies of the materials used ; 
from the shape of the roofs, to protect the inside from rain, snow, or heat ; from the size and 
grouping of the windows, according to the needs of the chambers and the intensity or dimness 
of the light; from the uses of the doors; from the external provision for shade or shelter ; 
from the original type from which the building was taken; from the constructive skill of the 
architect ; from the esthetic sensibility of the nation, and the particular direction it takes; 
from the ability of the architect to evoke the emotions proper to the building; and from the 
amount of excellence arrived at by the sculptors and painters: for it is obvious that if these 
arts coexist in one building, each art must be of equal excellence to make a consistent and 
effective whole. 

Architectural styles are not the creation of a day, nor of a man; they are the altera- 
tions of the existing forms and arrangements to meet the new uses and the new tastes of 
the day. When the new generation is superior to the last, then architecture improves ; 
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when it is inferior, architecture degrades. The general taste of former people mostly 
persisted in the same line fcr centuries; we see this in Greek architecture, that rapidly 
arrived at perfection after the successful overthrow of the Persians, and gradually declined 
till Athens fell under the sway of the barbarous Macedonians. 

Architecture is a progressive art ; but its progress is not always continuous, as nations 
unfortunately do not always improve ; nor is their love constant to the same fine art. As long 
as architecture is alive, some change is of its very essence, as each generation has not exactly 
the same wants and tastes as the one immediately preceding if. Hence we see the foolishness 
of substituting antiquarianism for architecture, fixedness being substituted for natural motion, 
while a small knot of antiquaries settle what deceased architecture is to be chosen as the 
model. Once it was Roman work, then Greek, and since it has been Gothic—as if the wants, 
the knowledge, the skill, and the taste of the nineteenth century exactly resembled those of 
the Christian era, of 450 B.c., or of the thirteenth century. Deceased architecture is the 
architect’s lesson-book, as history is the statesman’s, and poetry the poet’s. 

Pleasant as it is to dwell on the glories and delights of deceased architecture, one cannot 
confine oneself to it when speaking in an Institution like this, formed for the furtherance of 
the art. It is doubtful if architecture has ever before been in its present condition, for there 
has mostly been a tradition or a belief, and never has a knowledge of many deceased styles been 
so complete as now. With two deceased styles at least, Renaissance and Gothic, a large propor- 
tion of our architects are so familiar that they could build a paraphrase in either that might 
almost deceive a Gothic architect of any period, or an Italian of the late Renaissance. This 
familiarity must to some extent tinge, if not modify, modern English work, and there is, as 
well, some superficial acquaintance with every style of importance that the world has known. 
The Roman architects of the early Empire had probably some knowledge of the architecture 
of Etruria, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; at any rate, in Hadrian’s day an Egyptian 
temple to Isis was built in the grounds of his villa at Tivoli. The Saracen architects must 
have seen the various styles extant in their day from Spain to India, and from the Gulf 
of Scanderoon to Cape Blanco, as well as the styles of Sicily, and had some knowledge of 
one or more of them. At the end of the eleventh century the Romanesque architects when 
they went to the Crusades must have seen most of the architecture of Europe, of Asia 
Minor, and of Syria. 

Will a new style be developed by our successors as strikingly different from past styles 
as Saracenic is from Byzantine, or as Gothic from Romanesque? We cannot help noticing 
that there are at present not a few instances of the wildest originality, which have disregarded 
every architectural canon and every dictate of commonsense, owing to a want of proper 
direction and training being given to the architects. But this complete architcetural liberty, 
although it has drawbacks, has certainly given us some very charming work ; and I think few 
would desire to go back to those dingy streets of brick, where each house was destitute of 
proportion, of mouldings, of features, or of any character, emotional or otherwise ; but was a 
plain brick box with holes in it. We may say there are now explorers in every direction, but 
the real road has not yet been found. 

Some architects regret that architeciure is not a pure fine art; why, I cannot tell, for its 
aim is surely the highest of any of the fine arts—that of creating a perfect organism like one 
of nature’s, where every want is met, and where the building tells us for what particular use 
it was made, and where the sculptor, the painter, and the ornamentalist have combined with 
the architect to make the building tell its purpose most completely, and evoke the emotions 
proper to its use. 

This Institute was founded, as its first Charter declares, “ for the general advancement 
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of civil architecture, and for promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge 
of the various arts and sciences connected therewith: it being an art esteemed and 
encouraged in all enlightened nations as tending greatly to promote the domestic conve- 
nience of citizens, and the publi¢ improvement and embellishment of towns and cities.” 
Therefore, whatever other aims the Institute may have, the thing that is absolutely essential to 
its existence is the advancement of civil architecture. Architecture comprises three main 
branches, convenient and esthetic planning, sound and daring construction, and the investing 
of the whole structure with such forms as excite the proper emotions. The powers of mind 
necessary to fulfil these requirements with any approach to perfection are seldom found to 
exist in the same person; hence the extreme rarity of great architects. 

Our Library was begun when the Institute was first founded, and is now, I believe, the 
finest architectural library in Europe. At the meetings there were Papers read and dis- 
cussions on them, and among these Papers is the famous one by Professor Willis on Gothic 
stone-cutting for vaults.* Prizes were offered for design, for measuring ancient buildings, 
for construction, for writing a clear description in a good English style of some building, 
architectural feature, or theory: as Swift says, ‘“‘ Proper words in proper places make the true 
definition of a style.” All these advantages are continued to this day ; and we have a 
fortnightly JournaL as well. I must remind you that though there is an immense body of 
purely architectural literature, very little use is made of it, under the pretence that all an 
architect can do is to build. It must, however, be borne in mind that this literature often 
points out methods and refinements that have been forgotten—wrong views, wrong aims, and 
wrong practices then indulged in; while the man who builds as well as writes gives much 
time and labour to this writing, loses much work and much reputation, as he is generally 
pointed out by his fellows as a mere theorist. The benefit an architectural writer confers on 
architects, besides those that have been enumerated, may be immense, for he often rescues their 
names from oblivion. What would we not give now for treatises by the Greek, the Roman, 
the Gothic, and the Saracen architects? Many buildings that remain, and have been the ad- 
miration of mankind, have no architect’s name connected wilh them. I may instance among 
many the Pantheon and Seville Cathedral. How many of the Greek artists, both architects and 
sculptors, would be unknown were it not for Vitruvius! Should we ever have discovered the 
optical refinements of Greek architecture if he had not described it? Again, how many 
names of the Italian artists of the Renaissance would be lost but for Vasari! 

Geniuses spring up in free and virtuous nations, so let us hope that England may have 
many, and that architects may be among the number; and that no industry and no striving 
may be wanting in them to develop to the utmost that greatest of all gifts that Heaven can 
bestow. 

I hope that our glorious art may in the future have still greater triumphs than it has 
had in the past; for, looking at our wider knowledge, our wonderful appliances, our new 
materials, our acquaintance with the powers of nature, the greatness of our empire and its 
position in the world, it may well be expected, if we and our successors retain our self- 
denying and single-eyed devotion to our art. I hope that in the future the nation will take 
a deeper interest in architecture, feel prouder of its triumphs, and understand what it does for 
the country ; that the architects, casting aside archeology except for study, may evolve a 
phase of art which fulfils the tastes and aspirations of the nation as completely as the Greek 
temples or the cathedrals of the Middle Ages once did. And surely this is taking a very 
modest view, for may not we who “rift the hills and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, 


* Transactions 1842, p. 1; On the Construction of the Vaults of the Middle Ages. 
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weigh the sun,” hope to erect monuments that will cast into shade the Greek temples by 
their exquisiteness and sublimity, and the glories of the Gothic cathedrals by their size, daring, 
and solemnity ? 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. F.C. PENROSE, F.R.S.—Ladies and Gentlemen, as the predecessor of our worthy President 
in the Chair, I should like to be permitted the privilege of proposing a Vote of Thanks to him for his 
admirable discourse. First, for the thoughtful and kindly mention of our late valued Secretary ; and 
secondly, for having laid before us so splendid an ideal of the duty and privilege of the architect, an 
ideal I hope we shall all strive to attain. As there are others present better able to speak, I will not 
detain the Meeting further than to propose a very hearty Vote of Thanks to the President. 

Dr. A. S. MURRAY [H.4.), F.S.A.—Ladies and Gentlemen, before seconding the Vote of 
Thanks to the President for the Address to which we have just listened with so much attention 
and delight, I would like to refer for a moment to one or two of the observations which most impressed 
me, as no doubt they have impressed you also. After defining the position of architecture among the 
fine arts, in most happily chosen sentences, the Address proceeded to characterise the various great 
epochs of the art with that wide knowledge and keen critical faculty for which the President is distin- 
guished, if I may say so in his presence. Truly it is pleasant, as he has said, to dwell on the glories 
and delights of the Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, and Gothic architecture. But I would add that 
the pleasure is all the greater when we have him as a guide. Then the Address turned to the burning 
question of the day, What is to be the outcome of all the learning and knowledge of ancient styles 
which is so marked a feature of our age? We were told that “never before has a knowledge of so many 
deceased styles been so complete ’’; and, again, that there is to be found at present among architects 
“ some superficial acquaintance with every style of importance that the world has known.” 
That knowledge of this kind may lead to imitation has been obvious enough in some of 
the work of the last and the present generation. That, however, is no new phenomenon 
in art. The same thing occurred in the history of Greek sculpture. But the point which 
the President made was this, that there is nothing in knowledge itself, however extensive it may be, 
which should interfere with the creation of a new style to-day. As he says, the Roman, Saracenic, 
and Romanesque architects had abundance of knowledge of the great things that had been done well 
before their time. We might even go farther back, because one of the earliest and greatest of Greek 
architects is known to have travelled in Egypt, and is very reasonably presumed to have known the 
architecture of Assyria and Persia. No doubt he had been profoundly influenced by his studies in these 
countries ; but he no more thought of imitating the Egyptians and Persians than of introducing their 
language into Greece. At our schools and universities young men are trained to compose in Greek and 
Latin, often attaining great excellence. But when they go into the serious business of life all that sort 
of thing remains behind as so much training of the intellect and taste. So, I suppose, it should be with 
architectural training. The imitation of the great things of the past should be laid aside when the 
business of life commences, but the great things themselves should never be forgotten. Of course, 
circumstances have arisen, and may often arise, when a rule like this has to be broken through. Such, 
for instance, was the case at the time of the Classical revival, when the publications of Stuart and, later 
on, the researches of Cockerell had poured a flood of entirely new light on the art and architecture of 
Greece. Everywhere the demand for buildings in the Greek style was urgent, and when men of the 
genius of Cockerell applied themselves to the task there was surely nothing to complain of, but rather 
everything to praise. It was a case in which architecture had to become, as the President has said, 
‘‘an exponent of the tendencies of the time.’’ As I have mentioned the greatly honoured name of 
Cockerell, you may allow me to join in the President’s denunciation of those who are at this moment 
razing to the ground one of his most familiar works, the Hanover Chapel in Regent Street, to make 
way for shops which pay heavier rates and taxes. Some years ago, I remember, our friend in the Chair 
made a vigorous protest against this act of barbarism. For the time that appeared to have succeeded. 
Now the mischief is done. If there is no fault to be found with the present methods of training, and 
equally no inspiration to be expected from them, where are we to look for the rise of a new style? The 
President has answered confidently that we must look to the exigencies of the time, the purpose which 
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a building has to serve in all its many aspects, the constructive style of the architect, and his ability to 
evoke the emotions proper to the building, together with the «esthetic sensibility of the nation. Every 
one will subscribe to that statement. You will remember also the earnest expression with which he 
concluded—of his hope “that architects casting aside archeology, except for study, may evolve a 
phase of art which fulfils the tastes and aspirations of the nation as completely as the Greek temples 
or the cathedrals of the Middle Ages once did.’’ You will have observed that the President has 
spoken repeatedly of “ deceased architecture ’’; and if I am obliged to conclude with some objection to 
the Address, I would base that objection on the word “ deceased.”” No doubt everything which has 
once had vitality and has it no more may be described by this gloomy word. But perhaps this is a 
case in which some euphemism would be better. I have much pleasure in seconding a Vote of Thanks 
to the President for his Address. 

Cotone, LENOX PRENDERGAST [H.4.].—-Ladies and Gentlemen, I venture to ask permission 
to associate myself in the Vote of Thanks that you have just been requested to tender to the President 
for the Address which we have heard to-night. It seems to me that in all professions there comes a 
moment when men are so absorbed in the practical everyday work of their profession that it is positively 
refreshing to allow oneself, as it were, to step aside from the thoroughfare to think. I take it that our 
President, in the wide field he has put before us to-night, has that object in view, and I for one would 
ask you to consider for a moment how far the study of the works of great masters is or is not a necessity. 
I suppose that would be answered instantly in the a‘firmative, but then the question comes, Have we 
with us those who ean teach us to appreciate their scientific methods ? We have amongst us one who 
fifty years ago began the scientific study of this subject, and I rejoice to find that our President alluded 
in warm and cordial words to the great work of his predecessor, Mr. Penrose. Now I should like just 
to say a word by way of encouragement to our younger members. There was once, now fifty years ago, 
a distinguished Oxford man of the highest education—the late Dean Church—who went out to Athens, 
and in the year 1847 he met Mr. Penrose. He writes from the Turkish Tower, in the north-east angle 
of the Acropolis at Athens, and he says: ‘‘ It is remarkable what extreme attention these great archi- 
tects paid to the effect of their buildings. There isa young architect here—a Mr. Penrose-—who is taking 
all the measurements with the utmost accuracy, and the results as to the contrivances employed to give 
the fullest optical effect to the building are very curious. For instance, there is not a single column 
which is perpendicular—they all lean inwards to a definite degree.’’ Then he says: ‘“ There is scarcely 
a straight line in the building; all, except some few straight lines, are mathematical curves, sections of 
the cone which agree with the calculated curves exactly, and are such as just would give the fullest effect 
to the lights and shadows.”’ I have quoted those words, as I said, for the encouragement of our younger 
members. We live in times when there is a positive thirst for architectural detail, if not for architecture 
itself, and it is essential that those who have the tradition of these great masters should impart to us in 
later times the results of their researches; and I venture to hope that the Science Committee, if the 
Committee to which I have the honour to belong—the Literature Committee —have not already done so, 
will put pressure upon Mr. Penrose to give us one, two, or even three addresses on those fundamental 
principles of the art, which will be not only an advantage to ourselves, but a benefit to the public at large. 
The President has alluded to the contents of the splendid Library which we possess. I have had, from 
being on your Literature Committee, opportunities of knowing the treasures that you do possess ; 
but, Sir, book learning is not everything; it is essential that great works should be studied on 
the spot. And if we do not do it, others will do it. I know that in one country, at any rate, 
enormous efforts are being made in this direction ; I know what is going on in Germany, and I will 
tell you how I came to know it. I happened to be sea ed, not many months ago, in a palace in Venice 
that was alluded to by our President to-night—the Vendramin Palace—which is, I believe, the finest in 
the whole place—at least I think so—and, what is more, it is lived in as it always has been. I was seated 
with the proprietor, when he, knowing my architectural proclivities, said, “ I think it would interest you 
to know that last year I received a letter from the Government at Berlin asking me to allow a large 
number of young architects to come and study the palace. I assumed that they, like everybody else, 
would go the round through the rooms, make their remarks, and come away. But in they came, and as 
soon as I had given them permission to go all over it, they went up to the top of the palace, and, with 
the aid of ropes they had brought with them, got out on the roof and let themselves down and measured 
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the contour of the mouldings and the projections of the cornices everywhere. When that was done 
they got back, and in the great hall of the palace the leader of the party, an experienced German 
professor, then and there, while the thing was in their minds, and in the building itself, went into the 
full detail with the most elaborate instruction on the subject.” It seems to me that it is of some 
importance that we should know that this sort of thing is being done elsewhere. We are about to 
erect on a splendid site in Whitehall an office for the Ministry of War. In that office we are in the 
habit of deriving much knowledge and experience from the German Empire; let us take care that 
the casket should not be “ made in Ger nany.’’ I beg very cordially to support the Vote of Thanks. 
The President briefly replied in acknowledgment of the compliment. 


WILLIAM H. WHITE, Fellow, 
EIGHTEEN YEARS SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Born January 1838; died October 1896. 

HE unobtrusive lives of most men who are devoted to intellectual pursuits attract little 
attention from the world generally. In these days of unseemly advertisement, when 
a flourish of trumpets too often heralds the personality rather than the work, the 
quiet labours of a thoughtful man are apt to be passed by unnoticed. Indeed, it may be said 
that men are to be found in all communities, with definite aims and actuated by high motives, 
for whom not one thought is spared to the value of their work or the influence they may 
exercise in the progress of mankind. The great centres of intellectual training, the learned 
societies, and the universities in all parts of the civilised world, are the home of the type of 
humanity which finds its chief pleasures in the higher ranges of mental occupation. Of such 
was our late lamented colleague, William H. White, for eighteen years Secretary of this Insti- 
tute, who died on the 20th October, after an illness extending over several months. He was 
followed to his grave in Nunhead Cemetery, two days afterwards, by those who knew his worth 

and his labours, and with whom he had so long worked and striven in intimate association. 
In the brief obituary notice in The Times of the 22nd October it was said that diligence 
and unbounded activity marked his career. To these commendable qualities should be added a 
long course of honourable conduct, persistence in the faithful discharge of his duties, and a 
devotion to the Institute that knew no limits. White commenced professional life with but 
little extraneous help. On the completion of his articles in London with George Morgan, he 
crossed the Channel, and, after a short term in the office of a French architect, established 
himself in Paris with a view to permanent residence. Fortune soon began to look kindly on 
the young Englishman located on foreign soil, and influential clients came to his door. For 
the Baron Fernand de Schickler he reconstructed a large portion of his Chateau de Bizy, 
once a favourite residence of Louis Philippe; and the Baron Arthur de Schickler entrusted him 
with extensive additions to the Chateau de Martinvast, near Cherbourg. He was also engaged 
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upon some interesting work at an old chateau near Bourges, belonging to Prince Auguste 
d’Arenberg. These and a number of minor works seemed to secure for him a promising 
future. But the Franco-German War broke out, and shattered his hopes at a blow. His 
wealthy clients, who were mostly of German extraction, abandoned all building operations and 
quitted France, leaving poor White to pack up his effects and make his way back to England. 
And here must be recorded a touching incident in his career. Taking a last farewell look 
round the room which had served as his studio during a few happy years, instinct inspired 
him with the idea of laying all his drawings and materials on one table and covering them 
over with the Union Jack. In the following year, when quiet once more reigned within the 
walls of Paris, White visited his old room, and, to his surprise, found everything untouched 
and the covering flag undisturbed. 

Nothing daunted by the necessity of starting once more in professional life, White sailed 
for India, and, taking advantage of his father’s long connection there as a member of the 
Bengal Medical Service, entered the Public Works Department of the Indian Government. 
Here, again, his marked ability and diligence soon brought him into note, and important 
buildings, such as the Court of Small Causes at Calcutta (illustrated in The Builder, 
23rd March 1878), the Monument to Chief Justice Norman, and the Presidency College were 


‘ committed to his charge. After travelling in India and on the Continent, White returned to 


London and took up journalistic work, for which he had special qualifications. His contri- 
butions to The Builder at that period, in the form of reviews or original articles, are numerous 
enough, and are all stamped with an amount of research that would do credit to any writer 
in the highest ranks of literature. About this time he was appointed the Examiner in 
Arehitecture at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, a post he occupied for 
about two years. And now came the turning-point in his career. The Secretaryship of this 
Xoyal Institute became vacant in 1878 through the retirement of Charles Eastlake, the present 
Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery. White’s eminent qualifications at once secured 
him the post. It is difficult to tabulate his official work in Conduit Street, or to enumerate 
his able services during a long term of eighteen years—an era in the progress of the Institute 
marked by increased influence at home and abroad, and a necessarily more extended system 
of administration. A glance at any of the official publications at the period when White 
entered upon his duties, put in comparison with any recent number of the Journat, or a volume 
of the Transactions issued till within the last three years, will suftice to show the amount of 
increased responsibility imposed upon the Secretary as Editor of all the Institute publications. 

There were two influences in White’s career which, more or less, seemed to govern his 
course of action. Perhaps his sojourn in Paris was the more potent. Adapting himself to 
French methods, moving freely amongst architects of repute, and regarding with admiration 
their systems of artistic and professional education, White brought with him to England 
ideas which he could never shake off. His views on many points were frequently foreign to 
English notions and methods, but the knowledge that he had acquired proved of infinite ser- 
vice in the transaction of his official duties. Few of his colleagues in this country are aware 
of the high esteem in which White was held by architects of all European countries, as well 
as the States of America. His constant correspondence with French architects especially was 
to him one of his most pleasurable occupations. A facile pen, and a perfect acquaintance 
with the French tongue and all technical expressions, made him a desired communicant in 
international matters relating to architecture and architectural practice. Scarcely nine 
months ago White, not in the best of health (for the seeds of his fatal disease were already sown), 
went to Paris as the accredited representative of the Institute to take an honoured part in a 
banquet to M. Charles Garnier on his promotion to the grade of Grand-Officier de la Légion 
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d’Honneur. The more than cordial reception given to White on that interesting occasion, 
when 150 architects and others belonging to the world of Art attended, was due as much to 
his endeared personality as to his representation of a Body always held in high esteem by our 
brethren throughout France. 

The other influence to which reference has been made was the character of the literature 
he favoured about the time of his settling permanently in London. White was always a reader. 
He was so constituted intellectually that he could not but delight himself with the works 
of his favourite authors. Had White been unsuccessful in obtaining the Secretaryship, he 
would, in all probability, have drifted permanently into journalism. With this idea in view he 
took infinite pains to attain style in composition. Among the essayists and other writers of 
the period he selected for study, no author was more congenial to his taste than Swift, although 
sserne and Smollett proved almost equally attractive. To the tinge of cynicism that per- 
meates the pages of the gifted Dean may be ascribed that disposition to combativeness and 
satire that mars the general excellence of many of White’s well-studied compositions. Any- 
how, his love of literature and books, and his special interest in the growth and extended 
usefulness of the Institute Library, never failed him. Solely to his endeavours and persistent 
action the Library has been enriched in recent years by a number of valuable works presented 
by English and foreign authors and publishers. And, at the last moment, when he felt the 
end was approaching, a kindly thought prompted him to indite a letter to his brother, as sole 
executor, with a fond request that all his books and papers relating to architecture might be 
at the disposal of the Institute he loved so well. But now his work is over, and the long day 
has closed. The morrow, which in his last lingering hours he was anxiously awaiting—the 
morrow when he would take his accustomed seat in Conduit Street, conduct his correspond- 
ence, and then, in the evening hours, in the Club Library, or in the quietude of his own 
room, give play to the love of writing something for the advancement of the Institute, will 
come no more. His book of life has been finished too soon. But any one who cares to turn 
over its pages will find therein a long record of thoughtful, well-directed work, of unswerving 
attention to the call of duty, and a devotion to the Institute that has no parallel. 

ALEX. GRAHAM. 


RIOR to the delivery of the Address at the Opening Meeting of the Session, held on Monday, the 
2nd November, the President, Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., in formally announcing the decease of the 
Secretary, addressed the following observations to the Meeting :—Brother Architects, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, it is my mournful duty to inform you of the loss of our Secretary, Mr. William H. White, who 
expired on the 20th of last month. I may say that his loss to the Institute is irreparable—not, I hope, 
irreparable in the larger sense, but at the present moment; for there is nobody available to our hand 
who possesses his knowledge, capacity, and energy, and such single-eyed devotedness to the Institute. 
I may say that his office was not only his occupation, but was to him in the place of a wife, of a family, 
and of a hobby. His devotedness to the Institute was such that I am afraid his untimely end (for he 
was only in his fifty-ninth year) was hastened by the neglect of the exercise necessary to health, but 
which his devotion to his work prevented him from taking. His qualifications for the office of Secre- 
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tary were not only unusually great, but very uncommon. He was a man of great sagacity and judg- 
ment, possessed of excellent business habits, of a capacity for organisation but rarely found, and of 
great application; he had, too, a deep knowledge of architecture and of architectural books. His 
sagacity and judgment were conspicuously shown by his steering the Institute safely through the 
billows and quicksands that beset the new Charter and the alliances with the Provincial Societies. 
When one considers the variety of duties that the Secretaryship of the Institute involves—and not the 
least is the enormous correspondence it entails—it will be seen that that oftice alone is quite sufficient 
to exercise the capacity and energy of any ordinary man. But these duties performed, there was the 
work of the JourNAL to do, in itself enough to occupy the whole time and thought of one man. He 
was frequently in attendance. at the printers’ far into the night, correcting proofs and seeing that 
everything was perfect. All of you who have been members of the Council or of Committees know 
with what punctuality everything was prepared for them, and how unfailingly the JourNaL was 
delivered—no small task, considering that there are nearly 1,600 members in various parts of the 
world. I may say that Mr. White, besides these qualifications, brought a great many more that were 
most valuable to the Institute. He had for many years been a successful architect in France, and 
afterwards in India; he had also been a constant correspondent to the professional papers ; and from 
having been an architect in France, he was not only a most admirable French scholar, but had an 
accurate knowledge of the methods followed there in the teaching of young architects, and for success- 
fully carrying out the public monuments. He had an admiration for the way in which French 


’ architecture was carried out, and he shared with us and with the rest of the world the admiration 


for that nation’s genius in architecture. These accomplishments made him beloved in France, and 
gave him the power of binding more closely together our association with foreign architects ; for you 
must remember that nearly every nation speaks French as well as its own language. His devotion to 
the Institute was so great that we can hardly look for it again from an ordinary Secretary. His grand 
aim, however, was the perfection of English architecture, and he looked on the Institute as one of the 
principal means for improving English architecture and for raising the status of the profession. He 
once said to me that, if it were not for his firm belief in the efficacy of our examinations, our prizes, 
and our Papers for improving the art and the profession, he would throw up his onerous duties. I need 
not say what a loss to me alone such a Secretary must be; but he was also a personal friend, and no 
one can lament him more than I. His admiration of the French methods was so keen that he never 
ceased in his spare time (and that spare time, I may say, he made himself) to urge on the English 
nation the desirability of adopting the advantages of the French system, and, I hope, not without effect. 
I saw him not many days before his death, and he was particularly anxious to recommend his 
staff to the consideration of the Institute for the admirable way in which, during his illness, it had 
seconded his efforts. I hope I have shown reason for the respect and honour with which he was 
treated during his life, and for our grief at his loss. I must now ask you to signify your desire that a 
Vote of Condolence be sent to his surviving relatives, expressing the great loss that the Institute has 
sustained, and the heartfelt sympathy it has with them. Almost immediately after his death I 
had the following eloquent and affectionite letters from two of our Corresponding Members in Paris 
who knew and admired our late Secretary. One is from M. Auguste Choisy, one of the Chief Engineers 
of Roads and Bridges in Paris, who, as you know, is the author of those works which have so greatly 
instructed and delighted us—L’Art de bdtir chez les Romains and L’ Art de batir chez les Byzantins. 
He writes :— 

“ Jerecois a l’instant une nouvelle qui est bien triste pour le Royal Institute of British Architects et qui me touche 
personnellement d’une facon profonde, la perte de ce pauvre M. White. Quel aimable et dévoué collégue, quelle variété 
de connaissances, et quelle puissance de travail! C’était le secrétaire idéal: artiste, savant, homme d’action. Et puis 
il unissait si bien aux qualités anglaises le tour d’esprit francais! Cette association précieuse faisait de lui un lien 
entre les collégues des deux nations, et j’aimais 4 me représenter l'Institut royal avec vous comme président et ce pauvre 
White comme secrétaire.” 

The other letter is from M. Charles Lucas, one of o1r most valued Correspondents, who writes :— 

“ J’ai appris, dés mercredi 21, par deux lettres, l’une de M. le colonel Go. A. White, et l’autre de notre honoré 
confrére M. Arthur Cates, la trés grande perte que vient de faire notre Institut royal des Architectes britanniques en la per- 
sonne de notre si distingué confrére, M. William H. White, secrétaire de cet Institut depuis prés de vingt années. M’étant 
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par suite de circonstances favorables, trouvé plus peut-étre qu’aucun autre de mes confréres francais, en relations de 
correspondance et méme de visites avec monsieur White, je pense qu’il doit m’étre permis de vous exprimer, ainsi qu’a 
l'Institut que vous présidez, toute la douleureuse émotion que me cause cette mort d’un confrére et ami qui a rendu de 
si grands services 4 notre profession en s’efforcant sans reliche d’accroitre et de resserrer les liens qui unissent les 
architectes d’Angleterre 4 ceux des autres pays et particuliérement 4 ceux de France. Je suis certain que le vide con- 
sidérable que cause cette mort parmi les architectes anglais sera également ressenti de ce cdté-ci de la Manche et sachant, 
monsieur le Président et cher maitre, les si excellentes relations qui vous unissaient 4 notre regretté confrére, je crois 
pouvoir ajouter 4 mes sentiments professionnels l’expression de ma respectueuse sympathie pour vous a l’occasion de ce 
deuil que nous ressentons en commun.”’ . 

I have also received a letter from Baron H. von Geymiiller, our distinguished Corresponding 
Member in Baden-Baden. He writes :— 

“T have just been informed by Colonel G. A. White of the death of his brother, William H. White, Secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Having had for about eighteen years the opportunity of appreciating the kind 
friendship with which he honoured me, and having thus been able to understand at least some of the distinguished 
qualities of mind of our brother architect, as well as of his character as artist and writer, I feel sure his departure will 
be not only a cause of deep regret, but a true loss for the Royal Institute of British Architects in which he took so great 
an interest. I beg therefore to be permitted, as one of your Hon. Corresponding Members, who were always sure to be 
so kindly welcomed in London by the Secretary of the Institute whenever they crossed the Channel, to express to you, 
Mr. President, to the members of the Institute, and to the friends of Mr. White, the deepest and most heartfelt regrets I 
feel at his loss.” 

M. Boileau, Secretary of the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, Paris, has written as 
follows :— 

“ C’est avec une véritable affliction que la Société centrale des Architectes francais apprendra le décés du trés-regretté 
monsieur William H. White, l'un de ses membres correspondants les plus aimés et les plus estimés. Nous vous prions 
d’étre Vinterpréte de nos sincéres sentiments de condoléances auprés de monsieur le Président de l'Institut royal des 
Architectes britanniques et de la famille de monsieur White.” 


At the conclusion of the President’s remarks the Hon. Secretary read the following excerpt from 
the Minutes of a Meeting of the Council of the Glasgow Institute, which had been forwarded by the 
Secretary of that Body :— 

“It was preposed by Mr. Campbell Douglas, put to the Meeting by the President, and adopted unanimously, that a 
message of sympathy should be sent to the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects with reference to the 
death of the late Secretary, Mr. William H. White, whose enthusiasm in all matters concerning architecture, and espe- 
cially in the discharge of his duties at Conduit Street, for so many years made him esteemed, not only there, but by the 
Allied Societies.” 

The following letter, addressed to the President and Council by the Dundee Institute, was also read :— 

“ The Council of the Dundee Institute of Architecture desires to express its deep and heartfelt sympathy with you in 
the decease of your worthy and esteemed Secretary, Mr. White, and to add its meed of esteem for him and regret over his 
departure. More particularly at the present time, whe serious changes seem impending, the loss of his wise knowledge 
and ripe experience can scarce be over-estimated.” 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, the following resolution was put to the Meeting, and unanimously 
agreed to :— 

That the Royal Institute of British Architects desires to record its deep sense of appreciation of 
the invaluable services rendered to the Institute by the late William H White [F.] during his 
eighteen years’ tenure of the post of Secretary, and as Editor of the Institute TRANSACTIONS 
and JourNAL; and to express its profound sorrow for the irreparable loss the Institute has 
sustained by his untimely demise. The Institute also desires to offer to Colonel G. A. White, 
late Commanding 1st South Lancashire Regiment, an expression of the most sincere sympathy 

and condolence on the death of his brother. 
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9, Conpuit STREET, Lonvon, W., 5th, November 1896. 


CHRONICLE. 


Papers for the Session 1896-97. 


1896 

Nov. 16.—Tue Great Mosque oF THE OMEI- 
yapEs, Damascus. Ly R. Phené 
Spiers [F’.], F.S.A. 

Dec. 14.—TuHeE Seconp Series OF Brickwork 
Tests conducted by the Science 
Standing Committee. By Professor 
Unwin [H.d.|, F.R.S., and other 

1897 members of the Committee. 

Feb. 1.—TuHe Scuurrors’ ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE Renarssance. By Alfred Gilbert 
(H.A.], B.A. 

Feb. 15.—Tur GARDEN IN RELATION TO ARCHI- 
rEcTURE. By Henry E. Milner, 
F.L.S., Assoe.M.Inst.C.E. 

Mar. 15.—HrRALDRY IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Mar. 29.—TuHe WestTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS 
ScuemMe. By H. Heathcote Statham 

Apr. 12.—Papers under the management of the 
Art Standing Committee. 

May 17.—Tue Partuenon. By F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., er-President. 


The First Meeting of the Sessicn. 

There was an exceptionally large gathering at 
the Opening Meeting on Monday, the 2nd inst. 
Three of the four surviving Past-Presidents at- 
tended, viz. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D., 
Mr. Maevicar Anderson, and Mr. Penrose, F.R.S. 
Mr. Charles Barry, the senior Past-President, 
wrote regretting his inability to be present. The 
visitors included several ladies. The Hon. Asso- 
ciate class was represented by Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond, R.A., Mr. Hugh Leonard, Dr. Murray, of 
the British Museum ; and Colonel Lenox Prender- 
gast. The observations of the President in re- 
ference to the loss of the late Secretary, and the 
letters of condolence which had been received from 
various quarters, were listened to with sympathetic 
interest, and the resolution which followed passed 
in respectful silence. The Presidential Address, 
which occupied about three-quarters of an hour in 
delivery, and the speeches on the Vote of Thanks 
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were received with manifest approval by the Meet- 
ing. On the walls and screens were hung a selec- 
tion of photographs, prints, drawings, &c., from 
among the Institute collection, illustrating many 
notable architectural monuments. 


The Statutory Examinations. 


At the General Meeting of Monday the Hon. 
Secretary announced that a Statutory Examina- 
tion had been held on the 29th and 30th ult., 
under the provisions of Section 140 of the 
London Building Act 1894, and that two candi- 
dates had attended and passed, viz. Mr. Osborn 
Cluse Hills [4.), of 147, Bow Road East; and Mr. 
George Tolley, of Grote House, Blackheath. 
Both candidates had therefore been granted by 
the Council Certificates of Competency to act as 
District Surveyors in London. It was also 
announced that an Examination for the office of 
Building Surveyor under Local Acts of Parliament 
had been held on the same dates, and that the 
one candidate who attended—viz. Mr. John Hoy 
Dunn, of 17, Oxford Road, Stroud Green—had 
passed, and been granted by the Council a 
Certificate of Competency to act as Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities. 


Experimental Research: Brickwork Tests. 

Mr. William C. Street, Hon. Secretary of 
the Science Standing Committee, writes that 
the Meeting of the 14th December, to be held 
under the management of his Committee, will be 
devoted to an account of the further tests of brick- 
work piers made in June last, with illustrations 
showing the various modes of failure and tabulated 
statements of results. The Committee are pro- 
mised a paper or remarks the same evening by 
Professor Unwin, I.R.$., on the relations between 
form and strength. 

Meantime, the Sub-Committee, consisting of 
Professor Unwin and Messrs. Wm. C. Street, 
Max. Clarke, H. W. Burrows, Matt. Garbutt, and 
Bernard Dicksee, are engaged in preparing further 
examples of brickwork in the shape of short lengths 
of walls for experimentation in February next. 
The walls will be built of the same materials as 
the previous examples, viz. London stocks, gaults, 
Leicester reds, and Staffordshire blues. In ad- 
dition to these, four pieces of wall will be built 
of Fletton bricks. These bricks are now being 
largely used in the London district, and it will be 
interesting to find how they compare with the 
several descriptions of bricks already experimented 
upon. In the first experiments the piers generally 
commenced to fail at the line of closers ; in these 
pieces of wall, as in ordinary lengths of wall, there 
will not be any closers, and an increase of strength 
per square foot of sectional area, as compared with 
18-inch piers, is expected. 

In carrying out these experiments, Mr. Street 
continues, the Committee have devoted much 
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time and money, but have received very little 
sympathy from the elder members of the Insti- 
tute, who appear generally to be of opinion that 
the present sum of human knowledge on these 
and kindred subjects is quite enough for the pre- 
sent and succeeding generations. Nevertheless, 
the Committee have persevered, and have been 
assured that the experiments, which are upon a 
scale never before attempted, are being watched 
with great interest both in England and America. 
It remains to say that the funds at the disposal 
of the Committee are inadequate, and during the 
recess Mr. Gordon Smith, the Chainman of the 
Science Committee, addressed a circular letter to 
several of his professional brethren with a view 
to eliciting further subscriptions to the fund. 
The following additional subscriptions have been 
received, and it is hoped that the nembers of the 
Institute generally will assist : 

Mr; Rernatd 22 0 
Messrs. Flockton | F.), Gibbs and Flockton 

Mr. W. Goodman 

Mr. H. Jarvis, Jun. .... 
Mr. Edmund Kirby (F.)............. 


1 0 
The Sheftield Society of Architects and Surveyors 2 2 0 


Mr. G. H. Stanger [F’.) 
The late William H. White, Secretary (p. 11). 

The remains of the late Secretary were followed 
to their last resting-place in Nunhead Cemetery 
by his only brother and nearest relative, Colonel 
White, late Commanding Ist South Lancashire 
Regiment ; Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., Presi- 
dent; Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D., and 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, Past Presidents; Mr. 
Alex. Graham, }F.S.A., and Mr. Aston Webb, 
F.S A., Vice-Presidents; Mr. Wm. Emerson, 
Hon. Secretary ; Messrs. Thomas Blashill, Edwin 
T. Hall, John Slater, R. Phené Spiers, Paul 
Waterhouse, and Beresford Pite, members of the 
Council; several members and officials of the 
Institute, and other friends. White’s connection 
with the Institute had existed since 1864, when 
he was admitted Associate ; he was elected Fe'low 
in 1868. Reference must be made to the kindly, 
sympathetic tribute paid to his memory in The 
Times and in the professional journals—notably 
The Builder of the 24th ult., The British Archi- 
tect of the same date, and the Builder's Journal 
of the 27th ult. The French journals, L’Architec- 
ture, of the 24th ult., and La Construction 
Moderne, 81st ult., have also borne eloquent 
testimony to the worth and rare qualities of the 
deceased. The Memoir which appears on a pre- 
ceding page will be supplemented at an early date 
by a general review of White's literary achieve- 
ments. He had latterly been at some pains, in the 
enforced idleness of a sick-room, to collect from 
various sources a number of his carlier writings 
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on a variety of subjects, with a view to their publi- 
cation in one volume. 


The Council Dinner Club. 

The existence of this club, which has had a 
career of twenty years, is probably unknown to 
many of the younger members of the Institute. It 
was founded during the presidency of Mr. Charles 
Barry to give Members of Council an opportunity 
of dining together in the short interval between 
the close of a Council meeting and an evening 
gathering at the Institute. With the assistance 
of Mr. Octavius Hansard as honorary treasurer —a 
post he relinquished only at the commencement 
of last session—the club has usefully fulfilled the 
purpose of its foundation, and has brought men 
together in social intercourse who seldom meet 
except for the discussion of business matters. It 
consists of all members of the Council for the time 
being, past Presidents, past Vice-Presidents, and 
such other past members of Council as the club 
may think fit to elect. The meetings are held 
at Limmer’s Hotel, and last from 6 or 6.80 p.m. 
till five minutes to eight, on all occasions during 
the session when there is an evening meeting. 
The club is entirely self-supporting, a small sub- 
scription and the payment of a dinner fee at the 
close of each gathering being just sufficient to 
enable the club to pay its way and to entertain 
from time to time a few guests whom the Council 
desire to honour. Twenty years have made many 
gaps in the ranks, and such names as Beresford 
Hope, George Edmund Street, Edward Barry, and 
other architects of distinction, which appear in 
the earlier lists, have given place to others equally 
familiar to the younger members. As a matter 
of congratulation it should be recorded that two 
original members, Mr. Charles Barry and Mr. 
Henry Currey,are still on the list—an example that 
might have been followed by others who for many 
years took an active part in the affairs of the In- 
stitute, and are happily still amongst us, enjoying 
health and well-earned success. It should be 
borne in mind that the Institute has no accommo- 
dation in Conduit Street for the purposes of a 
club; nor has it the means of discharging any of 
those social functions which play a not wnim- 
portant part in the progress of such Institutions. 
But it is hoped that this drawback may be over- 
come in the near future, and that not only foreign 
architects of distinction who are so frequently in 
England, but Honorary Members, as well as all 
those who take an active part either on Committees 
or by literary assistance in the conduct of the 
JOURNAL, may receive at the social gatherings of 
the Council Dinner Club a courteous recognition 
of loyal services and of personal interest in the 
advancement of architecture. 

Additions to the Library. 

Mr. Arthur Cates has recently supplemented his 

many donations to the Library by the gift of Li 
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Cinque Libri di Architettura di Gio. Battista 
Montano (Rome, 1684). In a letter which accom- 
panies the donation, Mr. Cates calls attention to 
the facts that Montano was a Milanese architect 
and sculptor who died in 1621, aged eighty-seven 
years, and that the books in question were pub- 
lished after his death by G. B. Soria, the engraver, 
a pupil of Montano. Portraits of master and 
pupil appear respectively in the first and gecond 
volumes. Mr. Cates further invites attention to 
the second and third volumes, to the illustrations 
of which particular interest is attached owing to 
their professing to be restorations of ancient 
temples on the basis of remains measured by the 
author in the vicinity of Rome; the majority of 
these buildings, if not all, have now entirely dis- 
appeared. Mr. Cates refers to the picturesque and 
skilful p'anning of many of these. This donation 
once formed part of the library of William Beck- 
ford, the author of Vathek, and came from the 
Hamilton Palace Library. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill has presented a copy of 
his recently published Suiton-in-Holderness : the 
Manor, the Berewic, and the Village Community 
[Hull: Wm. Andrews & Co.; London: A. Brown 
« Sons], in which he has chronicled the parochial 
liistory of the place from the time of the Domes- 
day record to date. Mr. Blashill’s interesting 
account is accompanied by numerous illustrations 
by Miss Eva Blashill and others. 


Choir Stalls and their Carvings. Examples of 


Misericords from English Cathedrals and 
Churches, sketched by Miss Emma Phipson, has 
been received from the publisher [Londen: B. T. 
Batsford}. The volume contains 300 examples, 
with descriptive nctes and an introduction. 

Professor Ernesto Basile has presented a han1- 
some monograph on Jl Teatro Massimo Vittorio 
Emanuele in Palermo [Palermo: Alberto Reber). 
The late Professor G. B. Filippo Basile [Hon. 
Corr. M.| was the architect of the building which 
this volume commemorates, and which is prefaced 
by an account of his career by Cavaliere Achille 
Albanese, the President of the Collegio degli 
Ingegneri e degli Architetti, Palermo. 

The series of articles published anonymously in 
The Building News in the early part of this year, 
under the general title of ‘“ Notes on Domestic 
Drainage,’ have been collected by their author, 
Mr. T. E. Coleman, and published in book form 
under the title of Sanitary Howse Drainage: its 
Principles and Practice {London: E. & F. N. 
Spon]. Mr. Coleman has presented the Library 
vith a copy of his work. 


A Handbook of Art Smithing for the use of 


Practical Smiths, Designers of Ironwork, Techni- 
cal and Art Schools, Architects, by Franz Sales 
Meyer, Professor in the School of Applied Art at 
Karlsruhe, and author of the well-known handbook 
on ornament, has been presented by the publisher 
(London: B. T. Batsford]. The English copy 


has been translated from the second and enlarged 
German edition, and contains an introduction 
by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, and 214 illustrations. 

The Agent-General for New South Wales has 
forwarded New South Wales ‘* The Mother Colony 
of the Australians,” an extensively illustrated 
volume dealing with the physical geography and 
climate of the colony, its laws, its religious in- 
stitutions, its literature and art, its industries, 
social conditions, education, &c., concluding with 
a chapter on Federation. The various subjects 
are treated by various hands, and the whole is 
edited by Frank Hutchinson [Sydney, N.S.W.: 
Charles Potter]. 

Mr. John Hebb [/’.] has presented the third 
edition of A Handbook of Bury St. Edmunds, by 
Samuel Tymms [Bury St. Edmunds: I’. Lankester, 
1864), 

Det Kongelige Akademi for de Skénne Kunster 
(The Royal Academy of Fine Arts), Copenhagen, 
have forwarded their eighth yearly report, contain- 
ing a list of members, an account of the Academy 
schools, the additions to its library, Xe. 

A Report of the work done and general in- 
formation relating to the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Johannesburg Gezondheids Comite, 
South African Republic, for the year ending 31st 
December 1895 has been received from its com- 
piler, Mr. Cliarles Aburrow, Town Engineer. 

The Architectural Association Lave forwarded 
their Brown Book, issued for the Session 1896-97, 
containing a list of the lectures promoted by the 
Association, and the usual useful information for 
students. 


REVIEWS. XLVII. 
(130) 

SCOTCH ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 
The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland from the 

Earliest Times to the Seventeenth Century. By David 

MacGibbon and Thomas Ross, Authors of ‘“ The Cas- 

tellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland.” Vol I, 

Roy. 80. Edin. 1895. [David Douglas, Edinburgh.] 

Compared with England, Scotland is very poor 
in examples of Medieval architecture, yet the 
remains of her early churches scattered sparsely 
over the country are still so numerous and im- 
portant that a comprehensive and reliable descrip- 
tion of them has long been eagerly desired by the 
student of British architecture. These remains 
are often so difticult of access, so fragmentary, and 
so destitute of any recorded history, that the difti- 
culty of the task of fully illustrating and describing 
them has hitherto prevented any one from under- 
taking it. It is well, therefore, that now it should 
have been begun by men of so much experience 
and judgment as the authors of the volume before 
us. The excellence of their work on The Castel- 
lated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland fully 
warrants the expectation that their new venture 
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will be brought to a successful conclusion, and 
exhibit the same discrimination in the selection of 
examples and the same regard for accuracy. In 
the meantime, oaly the first volume has been pub- 
lished, and, one gladly adds, has been presented by 
the authors to our Library. From this volume 
one can form a fair idea, not only of the general 
arrangement and scope of the work, but also of the 
character of the illustrations, and the careful way 
in which facts relative to a building are stated 
when they are likely to throw light on its archi- 
tecture. 

In Scotland, as elsewhere, many phases of archi- 
tectural history can only be understood in the 
light of contemporary civil and religious history. 
With some knowledge of this we readily recog- 
nise, especially in the earlier remains, evidence of 
characteristic changes incident to the chequered 
fortunes of the country and the Church itself; 
and the authors have done well to include in 
their introduction a clear and interesting sketch 
of the ecclesiastical history of Scotland from the 
earliest times till the commencement of the twelfth 
century—a period little known or understood. 
They have also included in their Introduction a 
short treatise on the different styles of architec- 
ture, with illustrations taken from typical English 
examples, which will probably be acceptable to 
readers who have not previously studied the sub- 
ject. The volume is to a considerable extent intro- 
ductory, but it includes almost all the churches 
worthy of illustration—and one or two besides, 
erected previous to the thirteenth century—so 
that it covers a very interesting period, less known 
than those which succeeded it. 

The early Scottish Church, founded by St. 
Columba in the sixth century, resembled the Irish 
Church in almost every particular; and the early 
Scotch churches were, like those in Ireland, very 
small, and wholly destitute of architectural em- 
bellishment. They were, curiously, frequently 
erected on small, almost inaccessible, islands, and 
some examples still remain to show that in other 
situations it was customary to group these small 
chapels and cells within a circular wall or cashel. 
Some of the numerous small and rude chapels 
illustrated may possibly have been erected by the 
immediate successors of Columba, but on the 
whole they are interesting from an archeological 
rather than from an architectural point of view. 

Nearly two hundred years after the advent of 
Columba a remarkable change in the fortunes of 
the Church occurred. 'The Roman influence, which 
had spread rapidly northwards over England about 
this time, gained the support of the reigning sove- 
reign in Scotland, who did his best to drive the 
Celtic clergy from the country. The Columban 
Church was both disestablished and disendowed, 
and the Roman Church was substituted. The 
consequent changes in the architecture of the 
period are significant, and there can be little doubt 


that some of the churches still remaining and 
illustrated by our authors belong to this remote 
period. The domination of the Roman Church at 
this time, however, was not destined to be of long 
duration. In the middle of the ninth century 
Kenneth McAlpine made a vigorous effort to re- 
instate the Celtic Church, and induced many of 
the Irish clergy to go over to Scotland. Again, 
we have interesting memorials of this change in 
the round tower and church on Egilsey, the round 
towers of Brechin and Abernethy, and one or two 
square towers and other buildings, unmistakably 
showing the influence of contemporary Irish art. 
During the trouble and disorder of the tenth cen- 
tury we rather lose the thread of the architectural 
story, and we hardly feel on safe ground again till, 
under the fostering care of Maleolm Canmore and 
his sainted queen, the Roman Church gains com- 
plete ascendency. For about two hundred years 
after that event the ecclesiastical architecture of 
England and that of Scotland were practically 
identical, England, if anything, leading in the 
newest fashions. 

As already indicated, the authors have adopted 
a chronological classification, and in the present 
volume, after describing at considerable length 
what may be almost called the prehistoric remains, 
their work greatly increases in interest for the 
architectural student when they commence to deal 
with the buildings of the Norman and transitional 
periods. ‘The more important examples in these 
styles, such as Dunfermline Abbey, Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, and Kirkwall Cathedral, are very fully 
illustrated by plans, and by g2ometrical and per- 
spective drawings, while others of less importance 
receive quite as much notice as they merit. The 
descriptions are also careful and full. When 
criticising the theories of others we are generally 
disposed to agree with the authors, and it is evident 
that, as a rule, their opinions are the result of 
personal examination and research. We should, 
perhaps, notice what appears to be an exception 
to this rule, showing how easily error may creep 
in. Itis remarked (pp. 346-81) that there are only 
two or three examples in Scotland of Norman 
doors having carved tympanums, e.g. the doors at 
Linton and Abercorn; but the fact is that in 
neither case is the tympanum a specimen of 
Norman work. In both, the tympanum has been 
enriched by the introduction of part of a Celtic 
sculptured slab. ‘The successors of the Culdees 
were quite accustomed to treat these monuments 
of their predecessors unceremoniously, and fre- 
quently used them as ordinary building materials ; 
but itis also worthy of notice that neither of these 
doorways is in its original position, and there is 
every probability that they were rebuilt as we see 
them in comparatively recent times. 

The recorded history of ecclesiastical buildings 
in Scotland is, as has been already remarked, 
exceedingly meagre, and the identification of 
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building operations recorded is seldom practicable. 
In determining the age of the examples noticed 
the authors deal with the evidences available 
with skill and commendable caution, and we 
believe their conclusions on the subject will be 
generally accepted. In a few cases, however, 
one can hardly agree with them. For example, 
the date assigned to the church of St. Regulus at 
St. Andrews seems too late. In this instance 
the opinion of well-known antiquaries has been 
adopted—namely, that “ this church must be the 
‘basilica’ erected by Bishop Robert after 1138.” 
This is clearly erroneous. Norman architecture 
was well understood in Seotland before the date 
indicated. Indeed, most of the transitional work 
—so well illustrated in this volume—and the 
magnificent choir of St. Andrews Cathedral were 
executed in the twelfth century. Possibly the 
church erected by this Bishop about the middle 
of the twelfth century was that of which the base 
alone now remains, a short distance to the north- 
east of the cathedral. At all events, we do not 
hesitate to say that it was not the church of St. 
Regulus, every detail of which, as well as the 
character of the masonry, proclaims its near rela- 
tionship to the earlier Celtic version of Romanesque 
exhibited at Abernethy and Brechin. It is, indeed, 
difficult to imagine that this singular edifice could 
be erected after the accession of Maleolim Canmore 
and the establishment of intimate relations be- 
tween the Enelish and Scottish Churches. 

The difficulty which presents itself here and 
elsewhere in Cetermining the proper chronological 
order in which the examples should be ranged 
sugzests the idea that a topographical arrange- 
ment would have been better in many ways than 
that which the authors have adopted; for the aim 
of the work is not merely to present to the reader 
a series of examples illustrating the development 
of church architecture during successive centuries, 
but rather to present him with an exhaustive 
illustrated catalogue of all remaining examples 
worthy of notice. It is, indeed, hardly possible to 
adhere strictly to a chronological classification, as 
all the more important buildings belong to ditferent 
periods -sometimes the early and sometimes the 
late styles preponderating—and hence a difficulty 
in deciding in which category the building should 
be placed. It is probably due to this that in the 
volume under notice we have no description of the 
round tower at Brechin, which ought properly to 
have followed that of Abernethy. The probability 
is that the description will be given in a succeeding 
volume, along with the description of Brechin 
Cathedral, a structure of much later date than the 
tower, and having no affinity with it. The examples 
are so numerous and so complex that one foresees 
a good deal of difficulty in maintaining the chrono- 
logieal arrangement without the risk of anachro- 
nistic peculiarities and perplexities. 

If one cannot entirely approve of the arrange- 
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ment of the subject in this particular, one can 
speak with the most cordial approval of the book 
itself. It is well got up in every way. It has a 
useful index, and reference is further facilitated 
by the name of the example under notice being 
plainly printed at the top of the page. The illus- 
trations, though necessarily to a somewhat small 
scale, are clear, readily understood, and sutticiently 
numerous to allow the reader to form a correct 
idea of the building represented. They are also, 
so far as has been observed, accurate. Theauthors 
are to be congratulated on the successful completion 
of this first instalment of their praiseworthy under- 
taking, in which they deserve the aid and en- 
couragement of all lovers of our ancient architec- 
ture. There can be little doubt that if the work 
is completed with the same fulness of illustration, 
and the same cautious and discriminating exposi- 
tion of relative historical facts, it must at once be 
recognised as the standard work on the subject. 

JoHN HonryMan. 


Glasgow. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, 
Election of Fellows. 

As cireumstances over which I had no control 
compelled me to leave the July meeting before the 
discussion on the subject of the Election of Fellows 
closed, and as I shall be abroad when the next 
meeting takes place in November, I would crave a 
space in the Institute JourNAL to write what I 
should wish to have said. As my work lies 
entirely abroad, my views are wholly unbiassed by 
local considerations of any kind. 

At the last General Meeting there appeared to 
be a disposition to turn the discussion into such 
side channels as illicit commissions, and the con- 
duct of members to each other professionally —both 
important matters in their way; but the question 
laid before the members—the rules laid down for 
the election of Fellows—is so all-important to the 
welfare of the Institute that until that is settled 
all side issues of every kind should be dropped. 

It is hardly straining a parallel to liken our 
Institute at the present moment to a house divided 
against itself, for it is composed of two distinct 
bodies of gentlemen, the Fellows and the Asso- 
ciates, who not only gain admission in different 
ways, but seek to attain excellence by traversing 
different roads. On the one hand, we have the 
Associates proving their qualification for member- 
ship by passing an examination prescribed by the 
lellows, who reserve no rights of rejection. On 
the other hand, these same Fellows, who prove 
their qualifications for membership by actual 
practice, are themselves subjected to the uncer- 
tainties and eaprices of the ballot. With such a 
state of affairs it requires but a modicum of the 
spirit of prophecy to foretell the time when all 
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power must rest in the hands of the junior body, 
the Associates; for, while there is no limit to the 
numerical increase of these gentlemen, they can, 
by arranging their votes, decrease the number of 
Fellows ; indeed, by steadily blackballing candi- 
dates for Fellowship and declining to become 
Fellows themselves, the governing body might be 
eventually snuffed out completely. The Council, 
doubtless foreseeing this improbable though pos- 
sible future, have very properly laid the whole 
matter before the members, and invited discussion 
on certain reforms which they deem sufficient to 
meet the position. These reforms are labelled 
A, B, C, and D. The Council also quote the 
suggestions of the ex-President, who accounts for 
the falling off in the number of Fellows by reason 
of “architects of mature age and extensive pro- 
fessional experience hesitating to take their 
chance of election at the hands of younger 
men,” and his proposal that “the election of 
the class of Fellows be in future confined to the 
Council.” The first of these suggestions raises 
the reflection that as the large numbers who 
sought and obtained Fellowships in 1888 -89 were 
presumably men of the same calibre as those 
declining to come forward now, the younger men 
must at that time have behaved differently. Hither 
they were unconscious of their power, or for c2rtain 
reasons they were loth to exercise it. As regards 
the proposal, if the present position is due to 
certain acts of the Council meeting with the dis- 
approval of the majority, that same majority is 
hardly likely to vote and invest it with still greater 
authority. 

Mr. Aston Webb thinks that too much is made 
-f the position —that it is merely a receding wave 
which in no way indicates the turn of the tide. 
Against this view, however, we have Mr. Cates’s 
opinion, and he regards the present condition 
of affairs as serious, and demanding strong re- 
forms. 

It appears to me that the Council’s recom- 
mendations, with the exception of A, apart from 
being ill-detined and shadowy, do not touch the 
vital point; B suggests an alteration in the form 
of voting; © emphasises an existing regulation ; 
and D merely proposes a circular letter. The 
vital point, by the Council’s own showing, lies 
hidden in recommendation C. The present difti- 
culty, they say, “arises from the uncertainty that 
at present exists as to the basis on which the 
election of Fellows is conducted.” Now, para- 
graph C, in place of systematising the present 
regulations, merely states that ‘‘ attention is to 
be called to the requirements of the Council as 
to the drawings, &c., accompanying an applica- 
tion for Fellowship,” leaving the basis on which 
the election of Fellows is conducted untouched ! 
Indeed, the paragraph as it stands savours more 
of an explanation of something which has occurred 
in the past than a clearer definition for the future 


—a kind of promise that the Council will in future 
enforce regulations more strictly. The key to 
understand this recommendation is furnished by 
Mr. Cates. He says an idea prevailed abroad that 
it was only necessary to be duly proposed and 
seconded in order to become a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute. Now, such an idea could only have arisen 
from an actual, though doubtless unintentional, 
lowering of the standard of requirements by the 
Council. Rightly or wrongly, 1 myself was under 
the impression that the standard for admission 
had been altered, and actually proposed a man 
who was, under the existing regulations, very pro- 
perly declined. Previous to this occurring, how- 
ever, | had gone through the ordeal—a very 
unpleasant one —of declining to propose members 
who were subsequently admitted as Fellows with- 
out any difficulty. With the house divided against 
itself, it seems to me impossible to avoid a fluctu- 
ating standard for the admission of Fellows. The 
desire to increase the funds and advance the in- 
terests of the Institute by admitting Fellows, and 
the desire to raise the standard of ability by 
excluding Fellows, are antagonistic forces irrecon- 
cilable, and any recommendations which leave 
untouched this “pull baker, pull devil’ system 
must be inadequate to meet the position. 

Again, if the acuteness of the present position 
is brought about by the action of the body of 
Associates, we may ask why this body has only 
recently made its power felt ; and the reply to this 
question will furnish an additional argument that 
the present recommendations of the Council are 
inadequate. In 1887 the ery to would-be Fellows 
was, “Come in, come in! Our doors will be 
closed in five years; after 1892 no one will be 
admitted except by examination.” 1892 arrived, 
the doors remained open as before, with the follow- 
ing results. In 1892, just before the close of the 
stipulated period, upwards of forty-five Fellows were 
added to the existing number. In 1893 only three 
additional Fellows were added. In 1894 we have 
a minus number of seven, and in 1895 a minus of 
nineteen! These figures surely show that the 
Associates waited patiently for the arrival of 1892, 
and then finding that nothing was done, and the 
promises of 1887 unredeemed, made their power 
felt. 

The recommendations of the Council make no 
actual concessions to this power; but while they 
promise a stricter observance of the lines denoting 
the qualifications of Fellows, they actually ask for 
greater power to overstep those lines. ‘* We pro- 
mise,” they say in recommendation C, “ that 
none but duly qualified men shall be elected as 
Fellows, on condition that you allow us to clip your 
wings by adopting recommendation A. Trust us 
more and we will do better.’”” They then define 
the measure of the trust—two white balls to one 
black! But even this is only an estimate, and 
when once the principle of the alteration is 
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conceded, the Council may hereafter apply for 
further concessions until the black balls stand to 
the white balls as ten to fifteen, for that is the 
proportionate numerical strength of the Fellows 
and Associates ! 

If the above reasoning is sound, the present 
position can only be met by redeeming the pro- 
mise made in 1887, and enforcing the by-law 
compelling Fellows as well as Associates to 
undergo examination. The worst that could 
happen would be no applications for Fellowship, 
but this state of affairs would not last. For a 
time the funds of the Institute would suffer, but 
if we compare the present position with that of 
1885 we find an ample margin for tiding over a 
bad period. In 1885 the total number of mem- 
bers amounted to 1,079, and the income to £3,067 ; 
in 1895 the numbers had risen to 1,521, and the 
income to £4,547. 

Before the Associates’ examinations were intro- 
duced it might have been open to question whether 
the Institute, like the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, should not have opened its doors to all 
practising architects of repute duly vouched for by 
a certain number of the Iellows, leaving examina- 
tions in the hands of legally constituted colleges. 
As it seems impossible for any one to devise an 
examination calculated to test real merit, much 
may be said in favour of this view. This time 
has now passed, however. For good or for evil, 
the Institute seems committed to the examination 
system, which should now be carried out in its 
entirety, and both Fellows and Associates put on 
the same footing. It seems not improbable that 
when once the examination for Fellowship is 
clearly defined, many existing Fellows will volun- 
teer to pass it. I would suggest, as a test for 
Fellows, six hours’ drawing in any style selected 
by the candidate himself, without books of reference 
of any kind, the result of this test and photographs 
of executed works designed by the applicant to be 
on view in the Institute Meeting-room for three 
full days before the ballot. Such an examination 
would demand no special study, and from all I can 
hear it would be sufficient to meet the views of the 
Associates. 

It is not improbable that when the whole body 
of members consist of men capable of under- 
going the artistic test above indicated, the Institute 
will move forward to the high position it ought 
to occupy. It is, perhaps, quite right that the 
highest honour falling to the architect—that of 
Royal Academician—should lie in the hands of a 
body of gentlemen not architects themselves, but 
so long as this honour falls, as at present, as fre- 
quently on the outsider as on a member of the 
Institute, our influence is not what it ought to be. 
We should be in a position to prove to the Acade- 
micians that we understand our art better than 
they do, and although they may exercise the right 
of selection according to their own artistic ideas, 


that selection should fall on Fellows or Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


From Tuomas B. Wuinney [4.]— 

The necessity for the quiet and temperate dis- 
cussion of the vexed question of admission to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Institute is so apparent 
that no excuse is requisite for the setting down of 
one’s thoughts in regard to it. I have waited 
before doing so in the hope that some more pro- 
minent member of the body of Associates might 
speak out, but there seems to be a dearth of such 
expressions of opinion. I am the more inclined 
to write about this question because, although 1 
am merely a voice from the crowd, “an infant 
crying for the light,’’ unknown by name even to 
the vast majority of members, I am one of those 
Associates to whom the Council's projected message 
concerning the Fellowship applies. I have been 
more than seven years in practice as an architect, 
but I hold that something more than a mere lapse 
of seven years from the time of admission to the 
Associateship is required to entitle a man to the 
distinction of the Fellowship. In my opinion, the 
time does not arrive until a man is known to his 
fellow-members, not by his tongue or his pen 
alone, but by his works. In advancing this view 
I wish to bear in mind that we are first and fore- 
most a body of architects incorporated for the 
advancement of architecture; and therefore a 
member who has arrived at the dignity of a 
Fellow should be one who can show that his 
practice as an architect has passed the initial 
stages. I hope my meaning will not be mistaken. 
We are allied too closely to the purely professional 
man to altogether abandon the course pursued by 
other professional bodies. We cannot make the 
test one of artistic merit, but we can insure that 
the Fellow is a competent master of building, 
which is a very large part of the art of design. 

[t is not now necessary to go further into the 
question as to the necessity of the existence of the 
Koyal Institute. In the face of the number of its 
members it may be taken for granted that such a 
necessity exists, and I may pass at once to the 
discussion of its various grades, and in doing so 
need only concern myself with the two classes 
known as Fellows and Associates. The latter 
class are admitted after examination, and do not 
have to submit to a ballot of the general body. 
The Fellows have, on the contrary, to submit to 
that ballot. The Associates have full voting powers 
on all subjects, and the only difference between 
the two grades is that of proportional representa- 
tion on the Council and on the committees. The 
difference on the committees is so small that it is 
hardly worth troubling about. There remains, 
therefore, to the Fellows the much larger repre- 
sentation on the Council as the only advantage 
that they possess over Associates, and for this 
they have to pay an additional two guineas a year. 
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Is there not, therefore, a great possibility that the 
Associate may be thoroughly satisfied with his 
position as such? This evil, to my mind, has 
arisen from the great mistake of giving the Asso- 
ciates too much voting power. I think it is a 
mistaken idea that the younger Associates should 
be given the same power as their seniors, and that 
there ought to be some greater compensation to 
balance the larger subscription. I think the share 
in the government of the Royal Institute should 
be something to strive for, something to attain—a 
power much better exercised when “the heyday 
in the blood is tame and waits upon the judg- 
ment.’’ I do not say that the Associate should 
have no voting power, but he should not have so 
much as the Fellow. Even at the risk of making 
an unpopular remark, my opinion is that the 
source of the evil is the too great powers of the 
Associates. This evil is, however, unchangeable; 
the vote having been granted, the numerical supe- 
riority of the Associates would prevent its being 
taken away. It only remains, therefore, to consider 
the possibility of procedure from the lower grade of 
membership to the upper. The mere money ques- 
tion might be solved by raising the subscription of 
the Associates to three guineas instead of two, and 
this proceeding is surely quite justified by the 
very slight difference between the status of the 
two grades; but even this, though an easy solution 
of the money difficulty, would not solve the vexed 
question of the Fellowship. With regard to this, 
I venture to make a suggestion, and that is, that 
the voting on the election of Fellows should be 
abolished. Provided that a man has satisfied the 
examiners as an Associate, I think that procedure 
to the higher rank should be by right as soon as 
the Associate can prove that he has earned that 
right by his work. Many Associates might not 
reach the Fellowship—which may seem hard, but 
surely is just, and would tend to the aggrandise- 
ment of the Fellow. If a man never carries out 
anything larger than a gate lodge he surely has no 
right to sign himself F.R.I.B.A. 1 would not do 
away with the veto, but I would take that veto out 
of the hands of the general body and place it in 
the hands of the Council, with a hope that it 
would hardly ever be exercised. For it is not 
election to a club or a close body that is under 
discussion, nor is it even an election of a repre- 
sentative Council, which is properly a case for 
election, but the right of a practising architect to 
become a member of the body which rules and 
directs his profession. 

That right has been acknowledged so far as the 
election of an Associate is concerned ; why should 
it not be acknowledged by the abolition of the 
election to the Fellowship? Why should a 
member with a private grudge have the power of 
exercising it anonymously against a man’s pro- 
fessional character? It is right, undoubtedly, 
that there should be some power of veto, but it 


should not be by the stiletto stab of the black-ball 
dealt by an unknown hand. It is right that there 
should be a wholesome fear of doing wrong before 
our eyes, but the objection to it should be made in 
full light of day. It is right that a man’s object 
should be to earn the esteem of his fellow-workers. 

The candidate for the Fellowship could be 
nominated in the usual way by three Fellows, and 
his name would be brought before the Council, 
who would require him to produce evidence that 
he had done work to justify his Fellowship. Then 
his name might be put up in the Meeting-room, 
with the intimation that, having satisfied the 
Council, he would pass to the degree of Fellow, 
provided that no member of the Institute should 
produce within a certain time evidence that he 
was unfit for such a position. If such accusation 
were made, then an inquiry should take place, 
with full power to the candidate to hear the 
accusation and make his reply. This would be 
nothing else than the power already possessed by 
the Council of expelling an obnoxious member. 
Thus proceeding to his Fellowship in the full light 
of day, a member would think twice before he 
lightly brought accusations of unprofessional con- 
duct against a candidate. The private grudge 
would be done away with. It might be that 
occasionally some questionable member would 
creep in; but surely the right principle is, that 
better the guilty should escape than the inno- 
cent should suffer. And it is further to be 
remembered that the candidate is already an 
Associate, for I agree very strongly with the con- 
tention of the Associates, that no Fellow should 
be elected except from the body of Associates, and 
certainly no man who has failed to pass the 
examination as an Associate should be allowed the 
possibility of obtaining election as Fellow. I 
protest very strongly against bowing the knee of 
humble supplication to the wandering sheep who 
disdain the Institute fold. That they are outside 
is a pity, but such holding aloof is purely selfish- 
ness on their part. ‘To my mind, the Royal Insti- 
tute is quite strong enough without them, and 
wouid strengthen its prestige by showing a bolder 
front to the outside world. 


The Galli Bibiena Family. 
From Joun Hess [F’,|— 

The last of the Galli Bibiena family—Dr. 
Michaele Galli Bibiena—has recently passed 
away at Bologna at the age of 90. Many 
members of this family were celebrated in 
art in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The first of the family who distinguished himself 
was Giovanni Maria Galli Bibiena, born in 1619, 
who painted some noteworthy pictures. Ferdi- 


nando Galli Bibiena of Bologna (1657-1743) was 
superintendent of buildings at Piacenza and Parma 
for the Dukes of Parma, built the theatre at 
Parma, and painted scenery. 


He left three sons, 
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Giuseppe, Alessandro, and Antonio. Guiseppe 
(1696-1756) succeeded his father in the service of 
Charles VI.; Alessandro entered the service of 
the Elector Palatine, and built the theatre and 
the Jesuits’ church at Mannheim ; Antonio (born 
at Parma 1700, died at Milan 1774) was first 
employed in theatrical decorations, executed 
several works in Italy, Vienna, and Hungary, 
built theatres at Pistoja, Siena, and Pavia, and 
enlarged the Pergola theatre at Florence. In 
1756-63 he built the communal theatre at 
Bologna, which is esteemed one of the most 
artistic and the most successful theatre, acousti- 
cally speaking, in Italy. This theatre has been 
since frequently altered and enlarged, the last time 
about the year 1826. The theatre at Treviso was 
designed by him, but carried out by Miazzi about 
1780. He was a member of the Clementine Aca- 
demy. Francesco Galli Bibiena, brother of Fer- 
dinando, born 1659, went to Nancy, and built the 
theatre there; his son Giovanni Carlo went to 
Lisbon, and died there in 1760. 


MINUTES. I. 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1896-97, held Monday, 2nd November 1896, at 8 p.m., 
Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., President, in the Chair, with 
47 Fellows (including 18 members of the Council), 40 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 4 Hon. 
Associates, and numerous visitors, the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 27th July 1896 [Vol. III. p. 540) were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The President announced the decease of the Secretary, 
William H. White [F.), referred in feeling terms to the 
long and distinguished services rendered by him as Secre- 
tary of the Institute and as Editor of its publications, and 
read translations of letters of sympathy and condolence 
which had been received from Corresponding Members 
abroad, and from the Société Centrale des Architectes 
Frang¢ais [pp. 13, 14]. Further letters of condolence from 
the Allied Societies, the Institutes of Dundee and Glas- 
gow, having been read by the Hon. Secretary, it was 

Resotvep, That the Royal Institute of British Architects 

desires to record its deep sense of appreciation of the 
invaluable services rendered to the Institute by the 
late William H. White [F’.], during his eighteen years’ 
tenure of the post of Secretary, and as Editor of the 
Institute Transactions and JournaL; and to express 
its profound sorrow for the irreparable loss the Insti- 
tute has sustained by his untimely demise. The In- 
stitute also desires to offer to Colonel G. A. White, 
late Commanding 1st South Lancashire Regiment, an 
expression of the most sincere sympathy and con- 
dolence on the death of his brother. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the 
following Fellows, viz. :— Frederick John Francis, Stephen 
Salter, and Robert Walker. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the results of the Statu- 
tory Examinations qualifying for candidature as District 
Surveyor in London, and as Building Surveyor under local 
authorities, held on the 29th and 30th October, and read 
the names and addresses of the candidates who had passed, 
and to whom the Council had granted Certificates of Com- 
petency |p. 16). 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 


Charter and By-laws, and admitted by them to candida- 
ture, were recommended for election, namely :—As 
FELLOWS, Frederick Bligh Bond [4.] (Bristol); Harry 
Percy Adams (Just. Silver Medallist (Drawings) 18838, 
Godwin Bursar 1894) ; George Alfred Hall [.4.] ; Alexander 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. (Aberdeen). As ASSO- 
CIATES, Richard Harold Smith (Probation r 1889, 
Student 1893, Qualified 1896) (Bristol); Richard Croft 
James (Probationer 1889, Student 1892, Qualified 1896) 
(Bristol) ; Segar Owen (Probationer 1891, Student 1894, 
(Qualified 1896) (Warrington) ; Louis Antonio Hayes (Quali- 


jied 1896) (Oldham); Harry Sutton Chorley, M.A.Oxon. 


(Probationer 1891, Student 1893, Qualified 1896) (Leeds) ; 
Thomas Culy Grimble (Qualified 1896) (Lytham, Lanes.) ; 
Herbert Edgar Napier (Qualified 1896); George Fox 
(Qualified 1896); Thomas Deaton Brooks (Probationer 
1890, Student 1893, Qualified 1896) (Doncaster) ; George 
Sinclair (Qualijied 1896) (Glasgow); William Thomas 
Grewcock (Probationer 1889, Qualified 1896) (Leicester) ; 
Sydney Dawe (Qualified 1896); Charles William Harris 
(Probationer 1893, Student 1894, Qualified 1896) (Liver- 
pool}; Robert Marchant (Probationer 1890, Student 1892, 
Qualified 1896) (Kent) ; Frederick Chatterton (Probationer 
1892, Student 1893, Qualified 1896); James Wrightson 
Bateson (Qualified 1896); William Henry Stanbury 
(Qualitied 1896) (Gibraltar); John Malcolm Dossor 
(Qualified 1896) (Newport, I.W.). As HON. ASSOCIATES, 
Francis Bond, M.A.Oxon., F.G.S.; Henry Ernest Milner, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

The Opening Address of the Session having been deli- 
vered by the President, a Vote of Thanks, moved by Mr. 
Penrose, F.R.S., ex-President, seconded by Dr. Murray 
(H.A.), F.S.A., and supported by Colonel Lenox Prender- 
gast [/f.4.), was passed to him by acclamation, and briefly 
acknowledged. 

The proceedings having been thus brought to a close, 
the Meeting separated at 9.45 p.m. 


LEGAL. 
The London Building Act. 


SCOTT U. WALLEN. 
At Marlborough Street Police Court on Thursday, 8th 
October, Mr. Frederick Wallen, District Surveyor for the 
’arish of St. Pancras West, was summoned before Mr. 
Plowden to show cause why a notice of objection, with 
respect to certain proposed pilasters at No. 73, Charlotte 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, should not be quashed. 

The building owner, Mr. EK. Sanderson, proposed to form 
a new shop front in the flank wall of his premises, im- 
mediately in front of which there had always existed a 
small area, belonging to him, inclosed with railings, and 
about 2 feet wide. It was contended on his behalf by Mr. 
O. H. Swann, solicitor, that sub-sections 3 and 8 of sec- 
tion 73 entitled him to project the shop front 10 inches 
beyond the external wall of his premises, and the pilasters 
on either side a greater distance (in this case 144 inches). 

Mr. Wallen, on the contrary, contended that the restric- 
tion as to the 10 inches applied equally to the pilasters as 
to the actual sashes of the shop front, expressing his 
opinion that the pilasters in question were not like 
“architectural decorations ’’ to those mentioned in sub- 
section 8, inasmuch as none of these would reach the 
pavement and cause an obstruction. 

Mr. P. H. Adams put in explanatory plans of the matter 
in dispute, and also drawings showing how ‘“ window 
dressings ” might come down to the pavement. 

Mr. Plowden said the matter was a highly technical one, 
but that having considered section 73 he was of opinion 
that the pilasters fell within the “ exceptions ” of sub-sec- 
tion 8 of that section, and made an order setting aside the 
notice of objection of the District Surveyor. 
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